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THE. ALDINE. 



WOMAN'S PLACE. 

Woman has fared rather hardly at the hands of man 
in past times, even in those for which a considerable 
degree of civilization is claimed. She was not of 
much account among the ancient Jews, although 
they sometimes condescended to hearken to her, 
when she appeared in the guise of a prophetess, as 
the Trojans condescended to hearken to Cassandra. 
She shared her lord and master in common with his 
other wives, the number of which varied according 
to circumstances. We forget the number that Solo- 
mon allowed himself, but it was so large as to leave 
but a small fraction of Solomon's life and love to any 
one of them. Woman was the toy of man when she 
was not his slave ; and slave, or toy, she was alike the 
victim of his caprices, and his brutality. She had no 
voice in his affairs, no voice in her own affairs. She 
had no affairs: she was merged in the household, 



ourselves. But, whatever our opinion — whether we 
go for coddling him by kind treatment, or for exter- 
minating him by lire and sword— two facts are cer- 
tain: that he has never respected woman, and that 
he has never become civilized. Whether the second 
fact is the natural result of the first, we leave our 
lady-readers to decide. 

The idea of love as the basis of marriage never en- 
ters into the Indian mind. The marriage of an Indian 
is generally brought about by others, and mostly by 
his elders. Among the Iroquois the mothers made 
matches for their sons. "When the mother consid- 
ered her son of a suitable age for marriage, she looked 
about her for a maiden, whom, from report, or ac- 
quaintance, she judged would accord with him in 
disposition or temperament. A negotiation between 
the mothers ensued, and a conclusion was speedily 
reached. Sometimes the near relatives and the eld- 
erly persons of the tribes to which each belonged 



ent, and the servant of man, and from nature and hab- 
it she actually considered herself to be so." Among 
the multitudinous duties of the Indian wife was the 
duty of hospitality at any and all times. " Whenever 
the husband returned, at any hour of the day, it was 
the duty and'the custom of the wife to set food before 
him. If a neighbor or a stranger entered her dwell- 
ing, a dish of hominy, or whatever else she had pre- 
pared, was immediately placed before him, with an 
invitation to partake. It made no difference at what 
hour of the day, or how numerous the calls, this 
courtesy was extended to every comer, and was the 
first act of attention bestowed. This custom was uni- 
versal, in fact one of the laws of their social system ; 
and a neglect on the part of the wife to observe it, 
was regarded both as a breach of hospitality, and as a 
personal affront." Such was the Indian wife in the 
olden time, and such she is to-day ; if her position 
has changed, it is rather for the worse than for the 




with the man-servant and the maid-servant, the ox 
and the ass. The lower the civilization, the harder 
was her lot; even where the civilization was appar- 
ently high, as among the Greeks, her place was an 
undistinguished one. We read of an Aspasia, and a 
Hypatia, but not of the women of Greece — the moth- 
ers and wives who molded its men to what they were. 

We read of Roman wives and mothers, of Portia and 
Octavia, and Volumnia, and we read of Messalina, 
and other shameless women, who were, if possible, 
worse than the Roman men. Whatever may have 
been the position of individual women, the position 
of woman in Rome was not a high one. It was not 
so high, at any rate, as among the barbaric tribes of 
the north ; for rude as they were, they loved and re- 
spected woman. 

There was a certain manliness in the savagery of 
these northern people which did not exist elsewhere, 
and which is the foundation of their present civiliza- 
tion. No other barbaric race has possessed it, least 
of all the barbaric race of America. What the Amer- 
ican savage was, and is, most of us have settled for 



OLD SQUAW POUNDING CHERRIES. 

were consulted ; but their opinions were of no avail, 
independently of the wishes of the mothers them- 
selves. Not the least singular feature of the transac- 
action was the entire ignorance in which the parties 
remained of the pending negotiation — the first inti- 
mation they received being the announcement of 
their marriage, without, perhaps, ever having known 
or seen each other. Remonstrance or objection on 
their part was never attempted ; they received each 
other as the gift of their parents." There was no 
intercourse between the sexes among the Iroquois. 
When the unmarried of opposite sexes were casually 
brought together, there was little or no conversation 
between them. " No attempts by the unmarried to 
please or gratify each other by acts of personal atten- 
tion were ever made. At the season of councils and 
religious festivals, there was more of actual inter- 
course and sociality than at any other time; but this 
was confined to the dance, and was, in itself, limited. 
A solution of this singular problem is, in part, to be 
found in the absence of equality in the sexes. The 
Indian regarded woman as the inferior, the depend- 



better, thanks to the "fire water" with which we so 
lavishly supply her master. What she is may be seen 
in Mr. Cary's illustration, in which, we are assured, 
there is no exaggeration. She is not always so old, 
of course, as he depicts her, for death is often merci- 
ful to these poor creatures ; but as he depicts her she 
is to be found in every tribe, smoke-dried, wrinkled, 
and bent double with age and rheumatism. She is 
never too old nor too decrepit to work, and her hair 
is never so white as to command the respect of her 
family. Should she break down from exhaustion 
while on the trail, she is left by her children to die, 
and her bones are soon picked clean by the wolves. 

The cherries which our old squaw is pounding grow 
along the fiatlands, side hills, and streams of the Yel- 
lowstone region, and are peculiar to that part of the 
country. They are smaller than the wild cherry of 
the East, and grow on bushes from six to fifteen feet 
high. There are other wild fruits which they dry or 
pound, as the plum and service-berry : the latter bears 
the same relation to the currant that the persimmon 
does to the plum, and is very pungent and acid. 



